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DOMINIQUE DE GOURGUE. 

There are men who appear and disappear in history without leav- 
ing trace or track behind, who do some one deed, which at the 
time raises a sensation, and then sink into utter obscurity. Most 
persons recollect the brilliant oratorical display of Single-Speech 
Hamilton, who made one oration and spoke no more. Perhaps 
this might be explained by the fact that Burke was his private 
secretary then, and left him directly afterwards. The history of 
the man whose name is given above, is involved generally in utter 
mystery. But one act of his has secured for his name a permanent 
place in history. 

Franfeis the First of France, jealous of the discoveries of the 
Spaniards, sent out one Verazoni to conquer and discover for him. 
His journeys led to no result. Jacques Gartier of St. Malo, how- 
ever, in 1534, was more successful. He entered the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and paved the way for the attempt to colonise by Ilober- 
val in 1540. The new establishment was an utter failure ; and a 
subsequent expedition under Cartier was never more heard of. At 
a later period, Admiral Coligny conceived that an asylum for French 
Protestants might be properly created in America, where they would 
lu free from persecution. His plans for agricultural settlements 
were admirably laid down. Henry II. patronised the idea, and the 
wretched Charles IX. even countenanced it. 

One Nicolas Durand de Yillegagnon, a Knight of Malta, appeared 
to have formed the strange scheme of feigning abjuration and pro- 
fessing the reformed faith, to overthrow this plan. He joined 
Coligny in his projected colony in 1555. He was a brave, adven- 
turous schemer, and wore the mask of re]igion and humility with 
perfect success. He obtained command of the expedition, and, 
mailing for America, encamped near where Rio Janeiro now stands. 
Calvin, on hearing that the pilgrims had hit upon a desirable loca- 
lity, encouraged the emigration. A large party went out under 
Philippe Dupont, a zealous Protestant gentleman, who, after some 
dangers by the way, brought his people successfully to an end of 
their journey. 

Villcgagnon received them with all the austerity of a Puritan. 
He was severe both in religious and political matters. He made 
all emigrants work at the fort ; and his hypocrisy and bigotry were 
beyond all power of description in these more enlightened days. 
One great mistake of his colony, however, was, that it was wholly 
composed of men ; except five young girls, none would venture out 
to the far-distant land. 

But the intolerance and cruelty of the governor was the great 
drawback to success, and at last he showed himself in his true 
colours. He re -professed the Roman Catholic religion, persecuted 



and drove away all the Protestants, who nearly perished by the 
way. Returning to France, he died a zealous Papist, a noted per- 
secutor of the Huguenots, and with the name of the Cain of 
America. 

Coligny, though thus frustrated, determined to try another part 
of America. He chose Florida this time. Jean de Ribaut sailed 
at the head of the new expedition in 1562. He landed and founded 
Fort Charles ; then, leaving a lieutenant in command, he returned 
to France. The lieutenant proved a brutal tyrant, who, after 
committing several murders, was put to death after an insurrection. 
This expedition was also a failure. A third expedition promised 
to be more successful. It took out a good number of colonists, who 
settled, and after some early difficulties, appeared to be in a 
prosperous way. 

But Spain would not quietly allow a French colony in America, 
and accordingly a squadron was sent to exterminate the infant 
settlement, under one Menendez. His force was overwhelming. 
He attacked the fort, captured it and nearly all the inhabitants, 
whom, with characteristic Spanish brutality, he hung on the 
adjacent trees, with this inscription over their heads : — 

"These wretches have been executed, not as Frenchmen, 
but as heretics." 

The horrible cruelties of the Spaniards are not to be related in 
full. The horror of France was great, but the wicked king rejoiced, 
because the victims were Protestants. This feeling made the court 
pass over the fearful outrage without notice. But there were in 
the land men who lived in the hope of vengeance. One of these 
was Dominique de Grourgue, a gentleman of good family, of Mont 
Marson, in Gascony. He was a naval captain, and being engaged 
agamst the Spaniards, was taken prisoner, and chained as a slave 
to a galley. This galley was taken by the Turks, and released only 
in a battle with the Knights of Malta. He was considered one of 
the best navigators of the day. 

When he found that the king and court would not take notice of 
the Spanish crime, his rage knew no bounds. He then sold his 
estate, fitted out three ships, collected hardy crews, and sailed for 
America. He took the Spaniards by surprise, attacked the fort, 
captured it, and hung the prisoners on the same trees where, but a 
little while before, his countrymen had perished. Then he wrote 
over them : — 

"Hung, not as Spaniards, but as assassins." 

The terrible avenger then returned to France, to perish, some 
say, in that horrible day of St. Bartholomew, which has handed 
the name of Charles IX. and his mother to eternal execration. 
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cat-and-dog life. 



Op course, respected reader, you keep a dog. We don't, for we 
can't afford the tax ; and in our chambers, besides, a dog would 
waste away its ignoble life far from fresh air and green fields and 
the vermin which are its natural prey. You tell us a dog is useful 
for self-defence ; that he watches over your property and your 
person ; that he warns off the ill-conditioned and evil-designing ; 
that he worries a beggar as he does a rat. But what is that to us ? 
1 eggars don't persecute authors ; our property is in no danger. 
Our few treasures are all made fast by one of Hobbs's patent locks, 
and our peregrinations seldom extend beyond the confines of the 
metropolitan police district. Campbell tells us of the " nursling of 
the storm," as he walks restlessly. along his shattered bark, that 

11 Hope can here her moonlight vigils keep, 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep ; 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole, 
Her visions warm the watchman's pensive soul ; 
His native hills that rise in happier climes, 
The grot that heard his song of other times — 
His cottage-home — his bark of slender sail— 
His glassy lake and broomwood-blossomed vale, 
Rush on his thoughts ; he sweeps before the wind, 
Treads the loved shore he sigh'd to leave behind ; 



Meets, at each step, a friend's familiar face, 
And flies, at last, to Helen's long embrace — 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear, 
And clasps, with many a sigh, his children dear ; 
While, long-neglected, but at length caressed, 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest, 
Points to the master's eyes (where'er they roam), 
His wistful face, and whines a welcome home." 
Well, as we don't keep a dog, of course we can't realise such 
touching poetry. If we voyage on a bark, it is a Citizen steamer, 
as far as Putney or Kew, and a laundress welcomes us home. In 
the crowded streets, if we cannot take care of ourselves, there is 
always a guardian angel in the shape of an efficient policeman 
dressed in blue, with a glazed hat and a small staff ; and if in 
less-peopled districts we lose our path, instead of having a dog to 
trail it for us, there is almost always a direction-post. Thus, as 
regards ourselves personally, we have made out a good and sufficient 
reason why we do not keep a dog. But you, reader ! are in a 
different category ; you are not a poor author, fighting the rough 
. battle of life 

" Alone— alone— alone, 
Alone on the wide, wide sea ;" 
but a substantial, well-to-do man of the world, with property to be 
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watched, ar.d yon keep a dog ; or yen arc a lady, .and you keep 
the pearl of pugs. The heart must love something ; and so, till 
something else claim it, you love your pug, — something like Mrs. 
Tucker's in "Time Works Wonders," — a beauty "that could not 
move for sentiment." "I sec him, now," she exclaims, "with his 
beautiful face so black yet so benignant ! Now cropping a daisy 
with his lily-white teeth ; and now looking up and barking at me- 
ns if he knew my inmost thoughts." Or you are a sportsman, and 
you keep a dog to travel with you and your gun over hill aud dale, 
on the sunny moor or by the shaded loch ; or you are a geutleman, 
with nothing to do besides reading the "Times" and the " Illus- 
thatj:i> Magaziki; cf Aut," and you have a dog to keep you com- 
pany ; or you are a professional man, and you keep a dog, th?t 
now and then for half an hour with him you may forget patients 
and clients— the unfortunate -victims thut crr.cl fate has thrown 



the cat springs on her unoffending victim. Of course the dog defends 
himself, and the contest promises to be fierce and bloody; Miss 
Lydia shrieks in agony ; you kick your unoffending dog out of the 
room ; pussy, angry and mewing, takes up a secure position, and in- 
time the turmoil dwindles into a calm. 

Go in again, and the same scene is invariably repeated. This is 
cat-and-dog life. It was so in days gone by, and so it will ever be ; 
at any rate, so long as this tight little globe of ours rolls round the 
sun. 

The same little drama is acted every day. In town and country, 
in the parlour and the kitchen, in garret or in cellar, it is the same. 
An Irishman cannot go to Donnybrook fair without a row, nor can 
a dog and cat meet without the same contretemps. It is not a mere 
matter of party feeling, or of temporary excitement, but of race 
against race. The cat is generally the aggressor, and the cat often 




' CAT- AND LOG LIFii. 



into your hands. At any rate, be you what you may, call yourself 
what you will, you keep a dog. 

Of course, then, you will agree with the writer of this article in 
what he is now going to state, that if you, with your clog, enter a 
room in which there is a cat, there will be such a terrible row, as if 
Bedlam had broken loose, or as if chaos had come again. You may 
try the experiment yourself, if you will not take our word for it. 
You call, for instance, on Miss Lydia Languish, a genteel spinster 
of uncertain age, with a growing fondness for cats, in preference, sir, 
to the deceitful sex, as she terms them, to which. you and I, sir, 
have the honour to belong. Of course there is a piano in the room, 
and under that piano, with bristling hair and stiffened back, is the 
favourite cat. Your dog, feeling himself a stranger, and being a 
gentleman, follows you quietly into the room, not having the 
slightest idea of danger, or the slightest wish to make himself 
obnoxious or disagreeable. No sooner, however, does ho make his 
appearance, than a low growl is heard; then a feminine shriek as 



triumphs. However, when she does get the worst of it, she is pretty 
wel served out. Life is often the penalty she pays for her audacity. 
She is generally saved by her power of flight, and her facility of 
escaping to the housetop ; still, her hereditary fee, his passion raised 
and his blood boiling, remains barking and foaming below. Her swift- 
ness is her salvation. When there is no way of escape for her — when 
she must stop and fight it out — f>he is generally terribly mangled 
and mauled. She is so in the picture before us. For once she has got 
her match. The scufile has been a terrible one. The affair has 
been a regular Sinope. The whole kitchen has been upset, the culi- 
nary mysteries have been ruthlessly invaded, the cook has beeu 
called from her solemn and mysterious rites, her favourite dishes 
have been upset in the fray, her utensils have been profaned. 
Blow after blow she levels on the dog's broad back ; she might as 
well, like Mrs. Partington, try to push back the Atlantic with a 
mop. The felon is savage ; there is blood in his eye, and he will 
only be satiated with his victim's death, 
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It is a sad thing to think of, that cat-and-dog life. It is said 
people meet with it in Hie family circle; that sometimes husband 
and wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters, masters and 
servants, lead but a cat-and-dog life. This is a sadder thing still. 
Cats and dogs can be tamed, can live together, as we sec in the 
Happy Family in Trafalgar-square ; but discord on the hearth 
grows blacker, darker, every year. It is to be hoped our readers 
know nothing of such cat-and-dog life, but the name, and that they 
may never know it as some know it, as a daily curse and blight. 

A TAIL-PIKCE. 

"Thereby hangs a tail." Yes, truly, Sic transit gloria mundi. 
il Behold before ye 
Humanity's poor sum and story : 
Life, death, and all that is of glory." 
Kvery dog Iks his day ; at any rate, so it has been in cur pages. 
Dogs, well-conditioned and the reverse, of high degree or low, 



your reverend divine once considered rat-catching glorious sport; 
your eloquent statesman once found no dearer joy than rabbit- 
shooting. They have done with dogs, as we have done with them — 
as, more or less, all England is learning to do without them ; for 
our great cities are growing greater every day, and the tax-gatherer 
and the new police and the dog-stealer have no mercy on the canine 
race. Play, boy, whilst you can ; find in your dumb companion a 
faith you will soon learn to doubt amongst men. Soon busy life will 
leave you but little time to play with dog*. 

So we lay down our pen and bid the dogs— such of them as are 
left, for two of them have already been hung, we trust to meet the 
ends of justice, and to teach a moral lesson to the dogs around, a 
lesson not always taught when Jack Ketch hangs a man— a long 
and reluctant farewell. It is hard to part with old friends. It is 
hard to tear up old associations, but the dogs have got to the end 
of their letter. There is nothing left for them but to vanish into 




*A TAIL-riECE." 



learned or rude, peaceful or quarrelsome, nuisances or blessings to 
well-regulated families, have found a place in our pages. We have 
discussed them individually and collectively, in their goings-out and 
their comings-iu, in the relationships which they sustain to each 
other, and in those which they bear to their lord and master, man ; 
and now we have done with them, as most of our readers have 
done with them. There was a time, ere we had trod the world's 
ways and tasted the bitterness of life, when all around us was 
bright and fair ; when we dreamt not of falsehood in woman or dis- 
honour in man; ere the hard struggle for existence had engrossed 
our every power; when, light and free, with buoyant heart and 
careless step, we rambled at our own sweet will, with dogs, the 
choicest and truest of their race. There was a time when, we doubt 
not, the reader did the same. Those jocund days are gone, never 
to return. Their memory is left, and that is all. So it has been 
with every one of us. Your sober citizen was once a jolly boy ; 
your paunchy capitalist once owned nothing better than a dog; 



the palpable obscure. One is gnawing his last bone — another biting 
his last flea— another snapping the last time his companion's tail — 
and another, for the last time, poking his nose into the cupboard, 
which seems but little better furnished than that of the far-famed 
Mother Hubbard herself. The scene our artist has engraved is 
only paralleled by that which takes place when a city is captured, 
or when there is a general conflagration — when selfishness prevails 
universally, when the maxim is, "Every one for himself." No one 
seems to have the least regard for his neighbour. It is a general 
scramble — neither more nor less. Politeness, for the time, is quite 
out of the question ; as much so as when you are waiting for tickets 
for an excursion train. It is not a pleasant phase of dog life that 
we are contemplating, but it is a true one, nevertheless. They 
are all sharp and desperate, and preying on each other. It is a 
painful picture to contemplate, because it is human. It bears 
too strong a resemblance to real life. Let, then, the curtain be 
dropped ; and so we wind up with a " Tail-piece." 



